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a quiet charm of their own; at other times 
they are distinctly poor and trivial. Our 
example is one of the best of the series. It 
does not claim to be a first-rate work; but 
it certainly is a very attractive, decorative 
piece. 

It should be noted that the back of the 
head is left unfinished, and at the top is a 
large quadrangular excision for the inser- 
tion of another piece, which was fastened 
to it by means of cement. It is possible 
that this consisted of a veil which covered 
both the top and the back of the head. 
G. M. A. R. 

A LATE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
ITALIAN SABRE 



N the history of European arms 
every decade is apt to develop a 
recognizable style. This shows itself 
in the way objects are fashioned, 
their material, their form, their ornaments 
— characteristics which give the inquiring 
student many hints as to when, where, and 
how a certain piece came into being. Let 
us take as an example the style in arms 
which appeared toward the end of the 
seventeenth century. This expressed itself 
in perforated and chiseled steel, elaborate 
in design and detailed in execution. It 
showed itself in the mountings of guns and 
pistols, the trappings of armor, and the 
steel hilts of swords. In sword-hilts this 
fashion swept away the earlier one in which 
enrichment was carried out in ridged and 
beaded surfaces and in lozenges or medal- 
lions picked out in gold and silver damas- 
keen. It emphasized the taste that an 
object of steel should be enriched only in 
steel, that an artist should now use his 
hard medium as fluently as his predecessors 
had employed bronze or incrustations of 
softer metals, that the bright colors of 
silver, gold, and alloys of earlier workers 
should give place to the somber finish of 
steel in brown, brownish-blue, or black. 
One has only to examine the types of 
swords appearing in portraits of the period, 
English, French, German, and Italian, to 
see how widespread was this fashion. In a 
sense it was an affected fashion; for 
while it discarded the earlier, complicated, 



basket-shaped sword-hilts for something 
simpler in lines, less conspicuous in size, 
and less striking in color, it was yet of 
greater luxury, for the sculptured steel was 
more costly even than many a hilt fash- 
ioned in precious metals. 

A sword which illustrates this fashion 
has lately come into the possession of the 
Museum and may be described here 
briefly; for its type is by no means com- 
mon, and our sword is a good one of its 
kind. It is a sabre, coutelas, or cutlass, 
dating about 1685, made in Reggio, a town 
included with the ancient duchy of Modena, 
by a sword artist whose work is known in 
several of the great collections of Europe. 
Its blade, excellent in quality, is unusual 
in having a median groove passing along 
its side almost to its point, which is here 
double-edged as in similar arms known to 
us. The hilt is of steel richly sculptured, 
blued, and at one time parcel gilt, the last 
a condition especially rare in a sword of this 
kind. Its grip is of a form which occurred 
only for a short period : it merges with the 
pommel and becomes pear-shaped, orna- 
mented with deep channeling and with an 
applied steel ornament in the form of an 
acanthus leaf: its base, developed in the 
fashion of a ferrule, pictures a crown. A 
knuckle-guard, or branche, is present and 
bears delicately chiseled foliation. 

It is the guard itself, however, which 
particularly concerns us. This is de- 
veloped only on one side and is broad, 
sub-circular, rounding over the hand. It 
is ornamented by perforation and elaborate 
chiseling; on its outer side it bears pan- 
oplies encircling a medallion on which is 
a horseman with holster pistol and sword, 
and the device "Unus non sufficit." On 
its inner side appears the bust of a per- 
sonage of the period 1680-90 with full wig, 
lace neckgear, and armor. This is framed 
by a wreath of laurel and surmounted by a 
ducal crown. The crown, according to 
Litta's work (Famiglie celebri italiane, 
1825, Milan), is that of the Duchy of 
Modena, and from an illustration there 
given the personage may well be Duke 
Francesco 1 1 (1660- 1694), who, by the way, 
is remembered by English students as the 
brother-in-law of James II. 
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The present sword bears on the base of 
the guard the incised initials P. A. These 
evidently stand for Petrus Ancinus of 
Reggio, for this artist is known to have 
executed similar objects and to have signed 
them with his full name. He may well 
have made the sword at the order of his 
patron, either for the duke himself or for 
some member of the ducal household. We 
may be certain, at least, that only a per- 
sonage of distinction would have carried 



bears the signature: Petrus Ancinus Re- 
giensis. F. MDCXXXXIII. The trigger 
guard with similar inscription was sold in 
Paris in 1895 m the Spitzer Collection. 

Our sabre is interesting in the matter of 
its date, for it is probably one of the latest 
works of the master; for in the list noted 
above, Ancinus's period of activity ranged 
between 1641 and 1661, while the present 
sabre hardly antedates 1680. 

The early provenance of our arm is un- 





GUARD OF SABRE BEARING THE INITIALS OF PETRUS ANCINUS 
ITALIAN, ABOUT 1685 



so costly a sword. We know, furthermore, 
that Petrus Ancinus was already in the 
service of the dukes of Modena, for in 1661 
he executed a sword bearing the blazon of 
the Este, and signed it in full. This is 
now preserved in the Artillery Museum in 
Paris (J. 230 of the catalogue of 1891), and 
is similar to the present sword but more 
elaborate in workmanship. In fact, our 
artist seems to have been so favorably 
known that he was patronized by some 
of the greatest princes of his day. Thus 
he prepared for one of the de' Medici 
the sword (1641) which is now in the mu- 
seum in Florence (Catalogue of the Bar- 
gello, 1898, p. 28). There are also extant 
two examples of his work, quite similar in 
quality to the sabre-hilt, to which Mr. 
H. W. Harding recently called my atten- 
tion. One of them is the sculptured lock 
of a harquebus, the other a trigger guard 
which probably belonged to the same lock. 
The lock, exhibited at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club in 1900 and figured in its cata- 
logue, is said to have come from the treas- 
ury of the Sultan at Constantinople: it 



known. It was obtained from Mr. Hard- 
ing, who in turn had it from the well- 
known collector, Baron de Cosson. 

B. D. 

THE INFORMATIVE SIDE OF 
MUSEUM WORK 

A QUESTION mark might well be 
the emblem of one phase of act- 
ivity in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; for the Museum daily 
dispenses considerable information in an- 
swer to queries, both through conversation 
either at the Information Desk near the 
Fifth Avenue entrance or with curators 
and other members of the Museum staff, 
and through answers to letters from many 
people. Among the people thus helped 
are art museum officers and staff members, 
artists, artisans, connoisseurs, dealers, lec- 
turers, writers, teachers, high school pupils, 
members of women's clubs and of com- 
mittees responsible for placing commissions 
for works of art, individuals interested in 
art but not expert critics, would-be visitors 
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